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But not all Southern officers held the secession
view. Loyalty was stronger relatively in the navy
than in the army, for the reason that the naval
officer felt an affection for the flag born of the senti-
ment of our splendid record in the War of 1812, and
a realization born of his foreign cruises, that our
strength before the other nations of the world, who
selfishly wished to see our growing power divided,
was in unity. Besides, naval life separates one from
State and political associations.

It was inevitable, however, that Southern officers
should feel that they would be held under suspicion by
the National Government at a period when feeling
ran so high. This was a contributing factor in the
decision of many who hesitated long before they
went over to the Confederacy. Flag-Officer Strib-
ling, commander of the East India Squadron, was
relieved simply because he was a South Carolina
man, though he did not enter the service of the Con-
federacy after he returned home. Farragut, born in
Tennessee, was one of the Southern officers who not
only remained loyal, but of whose loyalty from the
first there was never any question by the authorities.
In his outright fashion in speaking to his Southern
comrades, he left no doubt of his position, and he
also warned them that they were going to have a
"devil of a time" of it before they were through
with their secession enterprise. It is only fair to
add that they also gave us a " devil of a time."